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Background 

Access to higher education in the U.S-affiliated Pacific Islands is limited. The island nations and 
territories in this Pacific region are geographically dispersed and separated by thousands of miles 
of ocean. Although local and regional colleges offer undergraduate degrees (associate’s and 
bachelor’s levels), islanders who seek graduate-level education have to move away from home or 
avail themselves of distance education opportunities in order to earn degrees at the master’s and 
doctoral levels. 

To address a need for building the capacity of educational leaders in the Pacific to conduct and 
utilize program evaluation appropriately and effectively, Pacific Resources for Education and 
Learning (PREL) and the University of Hawaii at Manoa (UHM) partnered to deliver a two-year, 
online master’s degree program. With funds provided by a grant from the National Science 
Foundation (NSF), PREL and UH developed the Regional Education Master’s Online Training in 
Evaluation (REMOTE) program to provide this educational opportunity to students located on 
several islands in the geographically vast and diverse Pacific region. 

In this paper, we present the results from an evaluation of the two-year program. The program 
evaluation was conducted to understand the issues that an online student in the Pacific region 
faces. These Pacific island students are from indigenous communities and live in rural settings. 
Many speak English as a foreign language. As adult learners who are mid-career working 
professionals, they undertake an online program with many concurrent commitments to family, 
work, and community. 
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Description of the REMOTE Program 
Selection of the REMOTE Cohort 

Nineteen students were selected for the REMOTE program through a process that involved island 
chiefs of education and the University of Hawaii. Students were nominated by State Educational 
Agency chiefs and Institute of Higher Education presidents from islands across the U.S. -affiliated 
Pacific, including American Samoa, the Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana Islands 
(CNMI), the Federated States of Micronesia (Chuuk, Kosrae, Pohnpei), Guam, Hawaii, the 
Republic of the Marshall Islands (RMI), and the Republic of Palau. The nominees applied to the 
University of Hawaii Graduate Division and had to meet admission requirements. 

After all selection criteria were met, the original cohort consisted of three students from America 
Samoa, two students from the islands of RMI, Kosrae, Chuuk, and CNMI, and one student from 
the islands of Pohnpei, Palau, Guam, and Hawaii. These 15 students were joined by four more 
whose tuition was paid by the American Samoa Department of Education. This original cohort of 
19 students represented a group scattered across thousands of miles of ocean and located on nine 
different islands. 


Development and Delivery of the REMOTE Curriculum 

The curriculum was administered by the Department of Educational Foundations of the UHM’s 
College of Education. The department created a special track, within its existing Master’s in 
Education program, specifically for the Pacific cohort. The REMOTE cohort had to complete 10 
courses (see Table 1) during the two-year program and submit a master’s thesis in order to 
graduate. 

Table 1 


REMOTE Program Courses 


Academic year/semester 

Course 

Year 1 

2007- 

2008 

Summer 

Introduction to Evaluation 
Educational Statistics 

Fall 

Introduction to Educational Research 
Social and Cultural Contexts of Education 

Spring 

Survey Research Design and Analysis 
Foundations of Evaluation Theory 

Year 2 

2008- 

2009 

Summer 

Independent Study (work on master’s thesis with advisor) 

Fall 

Seminar in Educational Psychology: Educational Evaluation 
Seminar in Educational Foundations 

Spring 

International Development Education 

Directed Reading (completion and submission of master’s thesis) 
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All courses were taught online, using WebCT and Sakai course management systems. The only 
exception was a face-to-face meeting for part of the first summer semester, funded by the grant. 
Students convened in Honolulu in person for two weeks at the start of the program as an 
orientation and kickoff. They met some of the REMOTE instructors and received training on the 
online technologies they would be using during the two years of study. Instructors of the two 
su mm er courses also delivered part of their courses during this two-week orientation. Students 
completed those two courses online after returning to their islands. The remaining eight courses 
were conducted entirely online, with no additional face-to-face meetings. 

Courses were offered largely in an asynchronous format, with course management software and 
email as the primary means of communication. When students first returned to their islands, 
program staff implemented ways to bring the cohort together using synchronous technologies. 
The staff began using teleconferencing and web-conferencing as a way to bring students together 
to discuss questions and issues. Course instructors also began to use web-conferencing (using 
Elluminate Live! software) to convene students in their courses periodically. These synchronous 
meetings were optional and informal, not a required element of the program. 

During the two years of the program, students’ primary interactions were with course instructors 
and the REMOTE program director. The instructors were all professors or adjunct professors at 
the UHM Educational Foundations department, and the program director was an educational 
technology specialist at PREL. The program director managed the project and played a significant 
role in organizing operations and interfacing with students regarding operational matters. 
Students were also assigned individual advisors to help them with their master’s thesis papers. 

Review of the Literature 

To guide the design of this program evaluation and our development of questions for the surveys 
and interviews, we narrowed our examination of the extensive body of literature on online 
learning to studies conducted with students who have similar cultural and geographical profiles to 
the participants of the REMOTE program. The following section provides an overview of 
findings from prior studies conducted with indigenous learners, some of whom lived in similar 
rural and underresourced settings as did the Pacific Islanders in the REMOTE cohort. This 
section also provides background on evaluation methods for online learning that informed our 
formative and summative evaluation of the REMOTE program. 


Cultural Considerations for Online Learning 

Researchers note that online learners from indigenous communities face unique challenges 
(Berkshire & Smith, 2000; McLoughlin, 1999; Zepke & Leach, 2002). These researchers suggest 
that to give students a chance to succeed in online programs and courses, instructional design 
should consider the cultural modes and preferences of the students being served. Berkshire and 
Smith discussed the unique cultural circumstances of the native Alaskan student, basing their 
study on the Rural Alaska Native Adult (RANA) program at the Alaska Pacific University. They 
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noted that family duties and obligations are central to the lives of many native Alaskans and 
highlighted the importance of accommodating these cultural components in the courses offered. 

Based on her work with adult indigenous learners in Australia, McLoughlin (1999) discussed the 
need to incorporate the skills and values of the community in order to create authentic learning 
contexts. She recommended designing instruction that takes into account cultural traditions, 
issues, and problems. She highlighted the necessity of asking learners about their preferences 
before designing a course, rather than assuming that the characteristics of one group will fit 
others. Zepke and Leach (2002) described the importance of community and collaboration in their 
studies of online learners from Maori communities in New Zealand. 

Researchers also note that Pacific Islanders involved in distance learning experiences value face- 
to-face meetings and synchronous opportunities for communication and interactions (Ho & 
Bumiske, 2005; Rao, 2007). Ho and Bumiske studied the use of videoconferencing in courses 
developed for students in American Samoa. Rao studied the use of web-conferencing in courses 
developed for students in Micronesia. In both cases, students found that these synchronous 
technologies helped mitigate feelings of isolation and helped create a sense of community and a 
relationship with instructors, which they missed in asynchronous forms of distance learning. 


Evaluation Designs for Online Programs 

Toth, Foulger, and Amrein-Beardsley (2008) emphasized the importance of embedding 
continuous evaluation measures into hybrid degree programs in order to improve instruction and 
student learning within the program. They noted the importance of implementing lessons learned 
from formative evaluation to increase satisfaction, learning, and success for participants. 

Research designs that utilize quantitative and qualitative data can be a useful way to assess online 
courses (Lebec & Lufit, 2007). These mixed methods studies can provide descriptive and 
statistical data as well as additional contextual information on teaching and learning processes 
that aid the interpretation of results. 

For example, Lebec and Luft (2007) noted that quantitative studies of DL suggest that there is no 
essential difference between courses taught via distance and those taught face-to-face. They 
stated that these results often assess superficial learning outcomes, but do not evaluate the 
meaningful learning and deeper levels of understanding of content. By merging quantitative and 
qualitative data in their study of an online biology course, they were able to analyze more finely 
what factors worked for students in this distance learning format. The mixed method format 
allowed researchers to examine student attitudes that hindered the learning experience and 
resulted in a lack of engagement, such as a lack of intrinsic motivation and frustrations with some 
facets of the course. 
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Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of this study was to identify promising practices and common challenges faced by 
students enrolled in a multiyear, online degree program. We also sought to determine (a) the 
unique challenges experienced by students from rural areas and traditional cultures and (b) what 
factors helped them to stay on track and graduate on time. The students in this program were all 
mid-career working professionals who lived in rural settings and who were from traditional 
cultures and indigenous communities. 

Evaluations of online programs often focus on student experiences in a single course; this study 
examined the processes that took place during the two-year program in order to understand the 
issues faced by Pacific Islanders as they undertake a rigorous online course of study. From this 
study of students’ perspectives on their experience as online learners in a graduate degree 
program, we developed recommendations for designers of online programs for students in similar 
settings and situations. 

Our approach to the evaluation activities and design was governed by our purpose of 
understanding and improving the delivery of online learning through the experiences participants 
had completing the course. The majority of evaluation activities conducted for this study were 
formative rather than summative (Scriven, 1967; 1991). The primary purpose of this program 
evaluation effort was to include ongoing and continuous improvement of program components 
during program implementation. A secondary purpose was to obtain information that would allow 
us to reach summative conclusions of the students’ perceptions of the program overall. Surveys 
administered throughout the duration of the program helped us understand the significance of 
student experiences for continuous course improvement. The information obtained from these 
surveys, often called quantitative data, added a critical perspective to our evidence. The 
information obtained from the interviews, often called qualitative data, was important for 
informing our understanding of the program in ways not available from quantitative information 
(Green, 1997; Maxwell, 2004; Lincoln, 2002; Patton, 2002). 

Research Questions 

To examine the factors of an online graduate degree program that affect the students’ experiences 
in the program, the following research questions were developed: 

1) What factors of a two-year, online master’s degree program helped students succeed? 

2) What factors of a two-year, online master’s degree program posed challenges for students? 
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Methods 

We collected data using end-of-course surveys and end-of-program interviews with students, 
instructors, and program administrators. The end-of-course surveys contained fixed-response 
questions with five-point Likert scales and open-ended questions. 

Participants 

Data were collected from students, instructors, advisors, and program administrators. Of the 
original cohort of 19 students, 8 completed the required coursework and graduated in the two- 
year time span of the course; 7 students dropped out; and 4 students were close to completion 
with no more than two courses and the master’s thesis not completed. These four students stated 
their intention to complete the program by finishing their coursework in two additional semesters. 
Five course instructors, six advisors, and three program administrators participated in the majority 
of the two-year program. All were based in Honolulu, Hawaii and were affiliated with either 
PREL or UHM. 

Data Collection 

Students completed the end-of-course surveys (Appendix A) using an online survey tool. 
Responses were anonymous. At the end of the two-year program, an evaluator contacted all 19 
students who were originally enrolled in the program. Students were asked whether they could be 
contacted by phone and were given the choice of answering questions via email. Six students who 
were enrolled for the full two years participated in interviews by phone and two students who had 
dropped out of the program responded to the questions by email. The interview protocol can be 
found in Appendix B. 

Three of the five instructors who taught REMOTE courses responded to the instructor interview 
questionnaire (Appendix C). All five program administrators who were queried responded to the 
administrator interview questionnaire (Appendix D) via email. 

Results 

Results are presented in the following subsections: (a) end-of-course survey, closed-ended 
responses; (b) student comments, which include responses from the open-ended survey items and 
interviews; c) instructor comments; and d) administrator comments. 


End-of-Course Survey, Closed-Ended Questions 

At the completion of each REMOTE course, students completed a 22-item end-of-course 
questionnaire like those typically used to evaluate course satisfaction (Appendix A). Seventeen 
items were closed-ended and used five response categories (strongly disagree, disagree, neutral, 
agree, strongly agree). These fixed-choice items were divided in two sections with roughly the 
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same number of items. The first section assessed the pedagogical practices of the instructors 
(such as clarity of expectations, provision of feedback, and use of culturally relevant perspectives 
- items 2, 3, and 7, respectively). The second section of the questionnaire assessed the 
instructional climate generally (whether different learning styles were accommodated, whether 
the distance learning format was successful, and whether students felt isolated - items 9, 12, and 
16, respectively). 

The percentage of responses given for the agree responses (agree and strongly agree aggregated) 
were interpreted to indicate a satisfactory outcome. The average percentage of responses across 
all questionnaires that were either agree or strongly agree was 82. That is, on average, 82% of 
respondents felt favorably about the instructional practices of the REMOTE instructors as well as 
the general instructional climate. Because the overall feelings of participants about the courses 
were quite positive, and because there was little variation on these responses, the fixed-choice 
results for the end-of-course questionnaires were not analyzed further. 

Student Comments 

In this section, we report key themes that emerged from the end-of-course survey, open-ended 
questions, and the interview data gathered at the end of the program. Students reported challenges 
to their progress, factors that helped them succeed in the program, ways to improve the course, 
and the relevance of the course to their work. 


Challenges. 

Finding time to do coursework was the most co mm on challenge stated. As professionals who had 
jobs and obligations to family and community, most students reported difficulty keeping up with 
deadlines and completing coursework. Issues with technology were the second most prevalent 
challenge. Students cited various problems, for instance slow Internet connections and a lack of 
knowledge about basic computing skills. The University changed course management software in 
the middle of the program, and this change created challenges for many students who had gotten 
used to the interface of the older course management system. Students also said that assignments 
in some courses were overwhelming at times, with too much reading to do or textbooks that were 
too complicated to understand. 

Success factors. 

The factors that helped students succeed included personal interactions during the course, 
organization and clarity of the course, and appreciation for course content. In the end-of-course 
surveys, students noted that they valued opportunities to interact with one another as part of their 
course activities. The discussion forum in the online course was useful and engaging. Students 
also stated that they appreciated it when courses were well laid out (in the course management 
software), instructors stated expectations clearly, and the course was well organized. Students 
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emphasized that they appreciated course content that had relevance to their local scenarios. They 
found the resources used in courses, such as textbooks and articles, useful and thought provoking. 

When students were interviewed at the end of the two year program and reflected on the program 
as a whole, they felt that the factors that helped them succeed were support from the program 
staff (instructors, program director, and advisors), the face-to-face group meeting at the start of 
the program, and the fact that course content was locally relevant. Many students said they liked 
having web-conference meetings during the courses, during which they could interact with 
instructors and other students synchronously. Students appreciated the communication they had 
with advisors, instructors, and program staff and cited the extra time put in by all staff to reach 
out and keep the students engaged as key factors in their ability to complete the program. The 
instructors’ flexibility and personal touches were often cited as factors that made students 
persevere when it became difficult to juggle coursework and other life responsibilities. 

Course improvements. 

Asked what changes they would make to the program, student suggestions included a mandatory 
weekly meeting by phone or web-conferencing, having local coordinators on their home islands 
for the program, and more opportunities for face-to-face meetings. 

Course relevance. 

In addressing interview questions about the efficacy of the two-year program, students stated that 
they were able to use what they learned in their jobs. They learned the importance of using 
assessment in their various positions, and they used their new skills in their work settings. 
Reflecting on what they thought about the distance learning format, they said that although 
learning online was challenging, it was a great opportunity to earn a degree without having to 
leave behind families and jobs. 

Instructor Comments 

Instructors commented that factors in student success included face-to-face sessions, web- 
conferencing, and discussion boards within courses. They noted that a student’s individual drive 
played a large part in his or her success. 

They felt that the greatest challenges for students included English language proficiency, finding 
time to do coursework, and problems with technical infrastructure. Because of these, instructors 
said that students often had trouble meeting course deadlines. To address these challenges, 
instructors said that in future courses they would find more accessible texts for speakers of 
English as a foreign language, reduce the number of assignments, and be more realistic about 
how much content they could teach in one semester. 
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In reflecting on their own challenges as online instructors for this group, they noted that it took 
longer to establish rapport with students in the online format than it would in a face-to-face 
format. They also noted that it was far more time consuming to teach online; at times, they felt as 
though they were conducting multiple individual tutorials. One instructor noted that she was 
astonished at how much time students were putting into coursework each week. 

Instructors commented that in order to have coherence and consistency in a program like this, 
only a few faculty members should teach all courses. One instructor noted that a two-year 
program like this may be too long for students who have many other responsibilities and that a 
series of single-year certificate programs may be a better option. 

Administrator Comments 

The administrators noted that the factors in the success of the program included the face-to-face 
session during the first summer, the oversight by the program director, and the fact that the 
program was successfully implemented on a limited budget. They noted that the hard work and 
flexibility of the instructors were key to the success of the program. They were also impressed by 
the goodwill and attitude of the students. 

The challenges noted by administrators included the competition for time that students faced in 
balancing work and life commitments with program demands. They also noted that the computer 
and Internet infrastructure created hurdles for students to learn online and that writing an 
academically rigorous final thesis was challenging for those who used English as a foreign 
language. One administrator noted that the program may have been too short and suggested 
adding another semester to give students extra time and flexibility to complete all requirements. 
Another administrator noted that it was challenging for students to work on inquiry-based 
projects for their final thesis in this distance format. 

Administrators stated that the challenges for the program as a whole included the relatively small 
budget for this program, the issues created by the cultural barriers and maintaining the integrity of 
a master’s degree program, the failure to provide sustained mentoring for students, and the lack of 
applicants who were better qualified for graduate work. 

The administrators agreed that more synchronous meetings should be built into the program via 
face-to-face sessions or a more systematic use of web-conferencing software. Administrators also 
emphasized the need to build in more structures to support students, such as program advisors 
who could travel to their sites and advisors who were paid staff (in the case of REMOTE, 
advisors volunteered their time to the project). 

Discussion 

Eight students (42%) of the original 19 REMOTE cohort graduated on time. Four students (21%) 
came close to completion. Although this graduation rate (42%) is not low for online programs, it 
is worth considering what supports and strategies online degree programs need in order to keep 
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students motivated and on track for course completion and graduation. In rural and isolated 
settings, such as the Pacific island nations served by the REMOTE program, it is also important 
to keep in mind the cultural and environmental factors that affect a student’s participation in an 
online degree program. 

We discuss the major findings and propose some considerations for future program and course 
designers working with similar populations or in similar settings. End-of-course surveys illustrate 
that student satisfaction with all courses was high; analysis of their open-ended responses and 
interview data allows us to draw conclusions about specific challenges they faced and elements 
that helped them succeed. Although the sample of students studied here was somewhat limited, 
some of these findings may be useful for other cohorts of online students who are similar to the 
students in the REMOTE cohort, for instance adult learners, working professionals, and students 
who live in rural areas and in traditional cultural settings. 

The Work-Life Balance: Realities for the Online Student 

Balancing work, family, and community commitments with coursework was a significant 
challenge to the students in the REMOTE program. This was reiterated by all the students 
interviewed. Four of the seven students who dropped out of the program noted that they simply 
were unable to juggle all their life commitments along with online coursework. As might be 
expected, several students encountered significant transitions in life during the two years: 
marriages, divorces, births, illnesses, deaths in the family, and job changes. These life events 
resulted in students taking incomplete grades in some semesters. Although some students were 
able to catch up and complete courses later, some dropped out after falling behind over several 
semesters of coursework. 

REMOTE was structured as a two-year program with no redundancy built into courses. Because 
it was a pilot program with a limited budget, it was not possible to offer courses multiple times. 
This tight scheduling caused problems. If students missed a semester of coursework or took 
incompletes in courses, they had to make it up on their own, with the instructors providing one- 
on-one assistance. Several students took incompletes and finished courses one or two semesters 
after the courses were done, but this required instructors to volunteer time to prepare an 
independent course of study and to grade student work. 

Because the amount of engagement and flexibility required for instructors is large, it may be 
unreasonable to expect this level of commitment. This is an important consideration for program 
developers. When students, owing to other commitments and life situations that arise, are unable 
to finish coursework during a semester, ways for them to retake courses should be found. 
Otherwise, a student who falls behind for several semesters may have no other choice than to 
drop out of the program because it requires an overwhelming individual effort to finish 
coursework. 

Even the students who successfully completed the program in two years stated that balancing life 
demands with coursework was challenging throughout. Students often said that face-to-face 
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learning would have been preferable because it would have helped them stay on task and 
accountable. 

One irony for adult learners who enroll in distance learning programs is that they choose an 
online program because they have limited time to enroll in an on-campus program. However, the 
reality remains that students need to find or make time for online coursework. 

It might help to make students aware that they will need to find strategies to make time to finish 
coursework. One way to do this might be to address this issue explicitly during their orientation 
to the program. It can be useful for adult learners, who are juggling full-time day jobs and family 
commitments after work, to consider their schedules and figure out how to prioritize time for 
coursework compared with other obligations. 


Interaction and Community 


All stakeholders in the program - students, instructors, and administrators - noted the importance 
of the interactive elements within the program. The initial two-week, face-to-face meeting in 
Honolulu was highly valued by students. It gave them the opportunity to meet and bond with 
others in the cohort and with the instructors. Throughout the program, the desire to have more 
opportunities like this was repeatedly expressed in student comments, both informally and 
formally. 

The students also valued the online discussions with one another during each course. The power 
of interacting and sharing information about the relevance of course content to their own island 
contexts was interesting and engaging to students. Although students encountered some technical 
frustrations with the online discussion board at times (owing to changes in the course 
management system), the resounding message from students was that interactions with others in 
the cohort were useful for them. Getting feedback from peers and gaining understanding of the 
course content as it applied to their fellow students’ island contexts were deemed by students to 
be motivating, engaging, and informative. 

Instructors used Elluminate Live web-conferencing software to offer synchronous online 
meetings during their courses. These sessions were informal and optional, not built into the 
program’s framework as an essential component of each course. These web-conferencing 
sessions allowed students to gather as a group and discuss course content and other course-related 
issues with one another and with the instructor. Although only a few students attended the 
Elluminate sessions each time, students did state that they were useful. Students cited conflicts 
with work times and Internet issues as reasons they were not able to attend. Had the Elluminate 
sessions been built into courses as a requirement, students may have had the motivation and 
incentive to make these sessions a priority when making choices amongst their many 
commitments to jobs, personal lives, and coursework. 

The REMOTE project’s budget did not allow more than one face-to-face meeting to be planned. 
One way to foster interactions within such limitations would be to build synchronous online 
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meetings more formally throughout the program. For example, as mentioned above, instructors 
could require attendance at synchronous sessions as part of their courses. These synchronous 
sessions could be used to deliver course content and foster discussion between students and 
instructors, thereby creating an interactive environment. Sessions required in the context of their 
classes may have provided added incentive for people to make the time to attend. If such sessions 
were mandatory and built into courses throughout the program, students would have had 
consistent opportunities to come together and stay connected with one another and with 
instructors synchronously in addition to the asynchronous interactions within the online 
discussion boards. 


Student Support Structures 

Consistent support of online learners is another aspect that can make the difference between 
success and failure for students. As REMOTE students noted, instructor flexibility and 
understanding were key to their ability to finish courses. In their efforts to support students, 
instructors often went beyond expectations even conducting one-on-one sessions to help students 
complete coursework after deadlines had passed. 

Although this close, individualized attention should not be an expectation placed on instructors, a 
key lesson for course designers and instructors is to build in instructional activities and 
assignments that are flexible. The REMOTE instructors noted that after teaching a first course, 
they changed the amount of content covered and selected more accessible texts for the students. 
Instructors also incoiporated synchronous Elluminate sessions to conduct discussions with 
students. 

Of the five instructors who taught a REMOTE program course, three taught two or more courses. 
Having instructors who taught more than one course was of great benefit to the program and to 
the students’ progress. In a graduate-level program, much of the content is built on prior courses. 
Having a few instructors teach a bulk of the courses helped to maintain consistency of content, of 
format, and of the process by which courses were taught. The instructors who taught two or more 
courses got to know the students. These relationships helped them support each student. Because 
relationships can take longer to establish in an online program, this was a good way for students 
and instructors to build trust and to understand one another’s teaching and learning styles. 
Instructors also learned about the students’ cultural contexts and realities over time and were able 
to design course content that was connected and relevant to the students’ local settings. 

Unlike a traditional degree program, in which students attend courses on campus and have the 
benefit of informally sharing program information with one another, online students do not 
automatically see the bigger picture of the scope of their programs. REMOTE students also noted 
the support provided by their advisors and by the program director. The program director 
provided information to the students on the bigger picture of their two-year program, keeping 
them abreast of upcoming deadlines and courses and tracking individual student progress. 
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The advisors, a group of volunteers, helped students write their final theses, serving as one-to-one 
mentors. Students found these regular communications from the program director and from their 
advisors useful and motivating. Some noted that this sort of one-on-one communication, coming 
at some key moment when they were ready to drop out of the program, gave them the push and 
determination to continue. 


Conclusion 

Online learners have a variety of personal circumstances and learning preferences. Although it is 
not possible to foresee all the issues that a particular cohort or program will encounter, it is 
possible to consider the major challenges that adult learners taking online courses are likely to 
face and to build in support structures at the start of a program. In a traditional face-to-face degree 
program, students have the benefit of a structure that comes with being on a campus, interacting 
at regular intervals with peers, and having informal interactions with faculty and staff. For online 
learners, specific structures can be designed and implemented to address their needs for 
information, communication, and interaction. We conclude this paper with a set of 
recommendations for multiyear degree programs in settings such as the Pacific Islands: 

1. Provide opportunities for synchronous meetings either in person or virtually using 
technology. Synchronous technologies that bring students together for virtual meetings 
can greatly enhance interactions and motivate students by allowing them to feel as though 
they are part of a learning community. 

2. Create support structures for students with key personnel who are connected to students 
and who remain with them over the course of the program. Faculty and staff who are 
aware of the challenges of the online learner can be instrumental in designing course and 
program elements that support the student who is juggling coursework among many 
obligations. 

3. Be aware and respectful of the realities of the students’ lives. Adult learners from 
traditional and indigenous communities have multiple obligations that require them to 
prioritize their coursework in different ways. 

Online learning is indeed a unique opportunity for many people in rural and geographically 
dispersed settings to further their education. With forethought about the factors that will keep 
students engaged and the realities of their lives that may impede sustained focus on academic 
matters, program developers and instructors can create learning environments that help students 
complete their course of study and earn their degrees. 
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Appendix A 

End-of-Course Survey 

Section I and Section II are closed-ended questions answered on a five point scale (Strongly 
Disagree, Disagree, Neutral, Agree, Strongly Agree) 

Section I: Instructor Practices 


1 . The instructor effectively facilitated this course. 

2. The instructor clearly communicated class expectations and course objectives. 

3. The instructor provided feedback in a timely manner (i.e., replied to emails, answered 
questions). 

4. The course assignments were relevant to my setting (i.e., could be applied in the local 
cultural or social context). 

5. The instructor encouraged us to interact with other students when completing 
assignments or studying for exams. 

6. The instructor encouraged us to apply theories learned during the course to real-world 
situations. 

7. The instructor provided opportunities for us to incorporate locally and culturally relevant 
perspectives in discussions and assignments. 

8. The instructor was accessible (i.e., I could communicate and reach the instructor when 
needed). 

Section II: Course Content and Instructional Strategies 

9. This course incorporated a combination of learning styles (textual, auditory, visual and 
tactile). 

10. The combination of learning styles met my needs as a student. 

11. This course combined opportunities to work individually and in a group. 

12. I was able to learn the content of this course in this distance-learning format. 

13. I learned as much or more in this distance learning course as compared to classes I have 
taken in a traditional classroom setting. 

14. I had the technology skills required to be successful in this distance learning class. 

15.1 had adequate opportunities to interact with students and teachers. 

16. I felt isolated because of the lack of face-to-face contact. 

17. The meetings over Elluminate and teleconferences helped me connect with other learners. 

Section III: Open-Ended Questions 

18. If you did not attend any Elluminate sessions, what factors kept you from attending? 
(You can address any issues - lack of interest, not able to join owing to timing, technical 
difficulties, etc.) 
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19. In the fall and spring semesters, we have divided the semester so you take only one 
course each 8 weeks. Do you like this format? Would you prefer to take both courses at 
the same time and spread them over the whole semester? 

20. What were some successful experiences you had in this course? Please describe any 
factors that worked well for you (including content acquisition, instruction, 
communication, interaction) 

21. What would you change to make this course better? 

22. Additional comments: 
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Appendix B 


Student Interview Protocol 

End-of-Program Questions for Students 

1 . What were the three greatest challenges for you in this two-year program? 

2. What were some factors that helped you most in the program? 

3. How will you use what you learned in the program in your career? Do you expect to 
continue using what you learned in the long run? 

4. What changes would you make to this program? 

5. How was the coursework? [Too hard? Not enough time? Too much reading? Too 
much writing? Availability of resources?] 

6. How was the support you received in the program? 

7. What are some of your impressions of doing a degree via distance learning? 

8. Would you recommend this course to someone else? What would you tell them before 
they start? 

9. Anything else? 

Overall rating of program (1-10 scale) 

1. Program support 

2. Course content 

3. Quality of interaction with classmates 
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Appendix C 

Instructor Questionnaire 

1. What did you consider to be the three most significant challenges for students? 

2. What challenges did you face interacting with students in this online environment? 

3. What elements of your course (for example, content, design, or instruction) would you 
change 

1 . if you taught a REMOTE course again? 

4. What elements of your course did you think were especially successful? 

5. In your experience, how did teaching a REMOTE course (or an online course of the sort 
you taught for REMOTE) compare with teaching a face-to-face course? 

6. Do you think that the knowledge and skills that students learned during the REMOTE 
program will aid them in their professional practice? Please elaborate on what 
characteristics of your instruction you think will facilitate their work and what facets may 
not have the intended effect. 

7. Other comments 
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Appendix D 


Administrator Questionnaire 

1 . What did you think were the three most successful facets of REMOTE? 

2. What did you think were the three greatest challenges for students? 

3. What did you think were the three greatest challenges for the administration of the 
program (from your perspective and role)? 

4. If you designed an online master’s degree program for the Pacific, what are some lessons 
learned from REMOTE that you would retain or eliminate from the program? 

5. Other comments? 
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